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Hot Temper Cooled 


Once while David was in the wilder- 
ness trying to keep away from Saul, he and 
his six hundred men camped with the shep- 
herds of a wealthy rancher called Nabal. 
All the time David’s men were there, they 
protected Nabal’s sheep from bandits and 
wild animals, but they didn’t charge any- 
thing for their services. 

After a while David left, and then his 
provisions ran low. Remembering all he 
had done for Nabal, he sent messengers to 
him, politely requesting some food. 

Nabal, for all his wealth, was a self- 
willed, hot-tempered drunkard. When he 
heard David’s request, he exploded in fury. 
“Who is David?” he shouted. “There are 
many servants nowadays who are breaking 
away from their masters. Shall I take my 
food and give it to men who come from 
I know not where?” 
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The messengers returned and told David 
what Nabal had said. Sad to say, David be- 
came angry. “Every man gird on his 
sword!” he shouted, and set off with four 
hundred men to kill Nabal and all his serv- 
ants. 

Fortunately, while David’s messengers 
had been returning to him, someone had 
reported to Nabal’s wife the unkind speech 
Nabal had made. And though Nabal was ; 
one of the most wicked of men, Abigail, 
his wife, was one of the wisest and mos 
beautiful characters in all the Bible. 

She guessed at once that there would be 
trouble. She realized better than David did, 
what a tragedy it would be if he acted 
rashly in a fit of bad temper. Anger and 
impatience had brought sadness enough 
into her own life since she had married 
Nabal. 

Quickly she gathered a large amount of 
food and, loading it on donkeys, set out 
to meet David. 

She met him on a hillside, still hot with 
anger. She fell on her face and said, “This 
trouble is all my fault.” Of course it wasn’t, 
not a bit of it. But she continued, “Blame 
me for it all, and give this food to your 
men.” Then, in a wonderful speech, she 
gave David some of the best advice a young 
man ever had. “You belong to God,” she 
reminded him. “You don’t need to take 
revenge. God will protect you from your 
enemies, and someday He will make you 
king. Do nothing now that you would re- 
gret then.” 

David’s temper cooled, and he realized 
what a good thing it was that this godly 
woman had come to stop him. “Blessed be 
the Lord, the God of Israel,” he said, “who 
sent you this day to me!” And he turned 
back to his camp. 

Abigail returned home and found Nabal 
in the middle of a party, and so drunk that 
she had to wait till morning to tell him the 
news. When he heard it he had a heart 
attack, and died ten days later. 

Then David sent other messengers, this 
time to ask Abigail to marry him. She like a 
the idea very much—which shows that being 
a peacemaker may sometimes have better 
results than we anticipate! 
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UNCLE ARTHUR'S STORY 











FRIEND OF THE SPARROWS 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


pee and Jinny were playing in the 
sandpile having a great old time to- 
gether, when they noticed Mamma coming 
toward them. 

They looked up and began to stare. Not 
at Mamma, but at what was perched on her 
shoulder. 

It was Beauty, their pet parakeet. 

“Mamma!” they cried. “You’ve brought 
Beauty out with you. Aren’t you afraid he 
will fly away?” 

“Oh, I forgot!” said Mamma. “He was 
on my shoulder in the house and I came 
right on out with him. I should have put 
him back in his cage.” 
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Mamma made a gentle grab for Beauty, 
but he hopped onto the top of her head. 
She made another grap, but missed him 
again. He just didn’t want to be caught. A 
moment later he spread his wings and took 
off, away up in the air. 

“He’s gone,” cried Byron. 

“You shouldn’t have brought him out,” 
said Jinny. 

“I'm sorry, dears, but there’s nothing we 
can do about it. Maybe he will fly right 
back on my shoulder again.” 

But Beauty did not fly back onto 
Mamma’s shoulder. He was too happy to be 

To page 18 
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“Look, Byron!” Jinny shouted to her brother. “Beauty is walking right toward us through the grass!” 
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The batter swung, and the ball winged its way into the stands. The secret had worked again! 


WHEN Lou Gehrig was beginning his 
major league career, he struck out time 
and again. 

“I was just out of Columbia University,” 
he said, “and I was awed by all those 
famous pitchers. Facing them, I would get 
trembly and weak. Perspiration would 
break out on my hands and stream down 
my face.” 

Gehrig was to become baseball’s greatest 
first baseman and the famed slugger of the 


New York Yankees. But he might have 
kept on striking out if it had not been for 
a flame that blazed within him, the flame of 
courage. 

“I made up my mind I was going to hit 
those pitchers,” he said. “When fear ‘@ 3 
striking out overwhelmed me at the plate, 
I would step out of the batter’s box and tell 
myself, ‘Buck up, fellow. Get back in there. 
Hit that ball.’” 

He did get back in there and that secret, 
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THE BATTER'S SECRET 


By JACK KYTLE 


resolute courage worked wonders. Hits be- 
gan ringing off his bat. And he never 
stopped fighting back. Courage was the 
foundation of his great career. 

Luke Appling was among baseball’s 
finest shortstops when he played with 
Chicago's White Sox some years ago. He 
became famous for his poise at bat and 
afield, his coolness under pressure. Yet in 
the early days of his career he often let 
grounders trickle between his legs, and 
dropped the easiest of fly balls. There was 
a time when he made more errors than any 
shortstop in the major leagues. 

But his courageous spirit kept burning 
high. He wouldn’t quit trying, fighting back 
against fear of failure. Courage won, and 
he became great. 

Some years ago one of Brooklyn’s best 
pitchers lost his speed. Fear struck at him. 
He doubted that he would ever regain his 
old form. With batters hitting him more 
and more, he was sent back to the minors. 

The blow would have disheartened a 
player inclined to give up easily. But this 
youth wasn’t the quitting kind. He stood 
up and fought, learned how to throw a 
baffling curve ball, and came back to Brook- 
lyn to be one of baseball’s greatest pitchers. 
His name was Whitlow Wyatt. 

Fear of failure is not limited to sports. 
It strikes in all endeavors, and everyone— 
including the strongest, bravest, and most 
successful—experiences it at one time or 
another. It is the powerful enemy of progress, 
the dark companion of discouragement. But 
when challenged by a gallant spirit, it melts 
like a snowflake. 


Birdie Tebbetts, once a famed big league 
catcher and now manager of the Cincinnati 
Reds, counsels young players who come up 
from the minors to join his team, “At some 
time in a person’s career, fear of failure 
will come. When it does, it is important to 
keep in mind that it is no shame to have the 
fear. The important thing is to keep fight- 
ing when it comes, to never give up when it 
strikes. Stay with it. Whip it.” 

Because human beings have stayed with 
it, fighting and whipping this fear, the 
world has been enriched with wondrous 
treasures. Back of the greatest inventions, 
the finest literature, the sweetest music, and 
the wisest teaching has been the courage to 
keep trying. 

Courage netted the country with rail- 
roads, placed ships in the seas and planes in 
the air. Courage wiped out smallpox and 
yellow fever. 

The men and women who gave human- 
kind these treasures knew what it meant to 
fear failure. Some, like Thomas A. Edison, 
as he strove to invent the electric light and 
to perfect the phonograph, knew it time 
and again. 

He once said, “Many times I have walked 
the floor all night, assailed by blackest 
doubt, telling myself, ‘It won’t work.’ But 
all the while I was determined to try the 
thing one more time. If it didn’t work out 
that one more time, as was often the case, I 
told myself anew, ‘It won’t work.’ And then 
I tried again.” 

If Lee de Forest had not possessed flam- 
ing courage, he would never have perfected 

To page 17 
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STAIRWAY to the STARS 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 





CHAPTER 4: SMALLPOX EPIDEMIC 





FTER David was well Clara had to learn 
all that had been happening during the 
two years she had been nursing him. It was 
as though she had been living in one world, 
David’s sickroom, while another world had 
been rolling along outside without her. 

“Stephen was married in November, 
1833,” Mrs. Barton reminded her, and 
waited while she wrote it in her diary. 
“Sally was married in April, 1834,” she 
went on. Clara wrote that down too. 

“And now it’s the summer of ’35,” Clara 
sighed. “I feel as if I hadn’t learned a thing 
for years.” 

Captain Barton, rising up in his arm- 
chair, chuckled. “You learned how to meas- 
ure out medicine and give it any time of 
the day or night,” he reminded her. 

“Of course,’ Clara said. “I had to learn 
that. But I'll probably never have to give 
anyone any medicine again—so it doesn’t 
seem very important right now.” 

That summer she worked like a beaver 
trying to catch up with her studying. The 
house was quiet, for Eb and Hitty had gone 
to work in the factories and Mrs. Larned 
had opened a boarding house in town so 
that she could be near them. Tom and Millie 
helped her there. The big wing was empty. 

Billy lagged a little now as Clara wale 
him in the warm afternoon. 

She ran over her school years in her mind. 
She thought of the long and wonderful 
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evenings in the parlor. Most of all, she 
remembered how she had stayed with 
David. Sometimes, even now, she could feel 
how hot his head had been under her hands. 

“I don’t think I could ever nurse anyone 
again,” she told herself. “It’s just too much, 
having to be with someone when they are 
suffering.” 

Then she thought of how David had 
looked at her when he got well. He really 
believed she had saved his life, and that 
wasn’t a bad thing to have a brother believe, 
especially a favorite brother like David. 

And now Stephen was here, part of the 
time. And they were both having wonderful 
hours together. Still, she was lonely. She had 
always been so busy, and now there wasn’t 
ever quite enough to do. 

Turning Billy’s head, she rode out toward 
the fields. Captain Barton was out there 
with some of his men, working in the hot 
sun. Maybe she could ride Billy over to the 
spring and bring them some water. She 
heel-kicked Billy’s flanks and he broke into 
a gallop, just like old times. 

When she reached the field she saw that 
something had happened. Captain Barton 
was lifting a man’s head up from the stubble. 
He must have fallen. Maybe from the heat, 
though it didn’t seem that bad to Clara. 

“Take his feet,” Captain Barton called out 
to one of his other hands. “We'll carry him 
to his cabin.” 




















Clara heard the man groan. Instantly she 
forgot that she never wanted to nurse any- 
one again. She dashed Billy ahead and 
opened the cabin door. The bed was un- 
made, just as the man had left it. She 
straightened it hastily. Then she put a kettle 
of water on to heat. He probably would 
need to have some of the dust from the 
fields bathed away. 

By the time they carried him in, Clara 
had the windows open and the room as 
fresh and comfortable as her small brown 
hands could make it. When they put him on 
the bed she put her hands on his head. 

“He has a bad fever,” she announced. 

The men who had brought him in un- 
dressed him and slipped a nightshirt down 
over his shoulders. In the meantime Clara 
had gone to the washstand and poured a 
basin of cold water. Pulling a chair up to 
his bedside, she began to wipe his forehead 
with a damp cloth. He kept groaning, but 
the cloth did seem to do him some good. 

“Tll_ go for the doctor,” Captain Barton 
said. 

“Tl stay right here,” Clara told him. 

The other men went back to the fields, 
after lingering in the doorway for a few 
minutes to see whether there was anything 
else they could do. 


The doctor looked very grave when he 
came. If doctors could be frightened, Clara 
would have declared that this one was 
scared. His face actually turned white. Tak- 
ing Captain Barton over to a corner of the 
room, he whispered to him. Clara couldn’t 
hear them, but her heart began to beat very 
fast when she saw her father’s face turn 
white, too. Something must be terribly 
wrong. 

Captain Barton came over and put his 
hands on her slim shoulders. He half lifted 
her up from her chair. “Come over to the 
other side of the room,” he whispered. Clara 
made a cool compress of the cloth she held 
in her hand. After laying it on the sick 
man’s head, she followed her father obe- 
diently to the far corner. 

“Now try to be brave, Clara,” her father 
began. She could see tears starting to gather 
in his fine brown eyes, and they frightened 
her more than anything. 

“What is it?” she begged. 

“You will have to leave right away,” 
Captain Barton told her. Then he shook his 
head sadly. “Though the doctor thinks it 
may be too late already. Oh, if only you 
hadn’t chosen today to come to the fields.” 

His despair was so great that it pinched at 
Clara’s heart. She didn’t wonder any more 


For three weeks Clara watched over Bud Jennnings, feeding him, cooling his forehead. No one else 
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but the doctor dared come close. Bud had the dreaded smallpox, and soon Clara might get it too. 
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about what was wrong for her own sake. 
She just hoped that she could say something 
or do something to ease her father’s mind. 
Then she heard the man on the bed moan 
again. Turning quickly from her father, she 
started across the room. But he put his hand 
on her arm and drew her back. 

“Clara,” he said, and his voice was broken, 
“this man has the smallpox.” 

Clara tried not to be frightened, but she 
felt shivers run up and down her back. 
Smallpox was a dreadful disease. So many 
people died when they got it, and even if 
they got well, their faces were almost al- 
ways covered with the ugliest scars. 

The doctor interrupted. “You'll have to 
leave right away,” he said. “If you take a hot 
bath and drink a lot of cold water, you may 
be all right.” 

“Who will stay with Bud Jennings then?” 
Clara asked softly. 

“I don’t know about that,” the doctor 
admitted readily. “No one wants to stay 
near anyone with smallpox.” 

“Then I'll stay,” Clara told him stoutly. 

The doctor caught hold of her, and she 
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thought he was going to shake her. But he 
just wanted to catch a firm hold on her 
shoulders. “We'll have to lose one of you,” 
he said. “But we don’t intend to lose both 
of you. Now go do what I said.” His voice 
was harsh and he sounded almost rude. But 
Clara knew that it was just because he was 
frightened. Not on his own account—but 
for her. 

She looked at him eagerly. “Bud Jen- 
nings has worked for my father for a long 
time,” she said. “He is a good man. I’ve 
heard my father say that he is one of the 
most faithful hands he ever had. We can’t 
just walk away and leave him to die here 
alone.” 

“Clara,” Captain Barton said gently, “I 
think you had better do what the doctor 
says.” 

“I'm sorry,” Clara said quietly, “but I feel 
that I have to stay. I am a good nurse, and 
I can help him. Besides—’ Her voice 
quivered. “—I’ve already been exposed.” 
She could feel the shivers of fear again. 

“Then I'll ride into town and get the 

To page 16 
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MY FAVORITE FOODS 


By BERT 


HEN I was thirteen—which was more 
than seventy years ago—I was always 
hungry. But whenever I came to Mother 
and told her how hungry I was, and how 
much I needed a piece of pie, she would say, 
“No pie now. A hungry boy can enjoy a crust 


The stale bran buns the old lady said | should eat 
didn’t taste nearly so good as apples in our orchard. 


- ROBERTS 


* RHOADS 


of bread. You may have the crust now, but 
you must wait for the pie till dinnertime.” 

In my boyhood home our chief food was 
corn-meal mush and milk. It tasted good 
then and it does yet. Benjamin Franklin 
liked mush and milk, and he lived to be 
eighty-four years old. William E. Gladstone, 
the great English statesman, was very simple 
in his eating habits, and lived to be eighty- 
nine years old. 

When I was a little boy I was sick much 
of the time. Mrs. E. G. White came to our 
church in State Center, Iowa, and told my 
mother how to feed me. The mush and milk, 
the well-cooked vegetables, and the fruit 
from our great apple orchard were all right, 
she said. But there was to be no meat, tea, or 
coffee. There was life back there in what 
Mother White told us about feeding chil- 
dren, and there is life yet. I'm well over 
eighty now and still going strong! 

In later years I bought a piece of govern- 
ment land in South Dakota. What was my 
surprise to find that some former owner 
had turned over an acre or two of sod and 
planted a patch of melons. And weren't 
they good! Travelers over the South African 
desert find wild watermelons in abundance. 
Their horses and cattle eat them when they 
can’t get water. The earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord. On the way to the 
kingdom we are to eat the good foods He 
has for us and thank Him for them. 

The food of the world is principally 
what we call the cereal grains—trice, wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and millet—seven of 

To page 18 
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stg When they had to take their punishment, 
F Jimmy and Don decided the idea was pretty 
dull after all. 


By MARION HARTLEIN 


| seyret Jimmy, and Don sat on the stone 
wall behind John’s house waiting for the 
school bell to ring. From their perch they 
could see the schoolhouse. It was early 
spring, and the forsythia in the schoolyard 
was just coming out. The warm March 
breeze gave the boys just a touch of spring 
fever. 

Overland, Tommy’s dog, came dashing 
around the corner of the house. 

“Overland sure is lucky,” said Don. “He 
can do whatever he wants to all day long. I 
wish they'd forget to ring that bell today.” 

“Small chance of that,” growled Tommy. 
“And a lot of good it would do us if they 
did forget, with that watch of yours in plain 
sight.” 

Don pulled off the offending watch 
and shoved it into his pocket. He couldn’t 
help seeing that it said five minutes to nine. 

Perhaps it was seeing the watch disap- 
pear, perhaps it was the warm breeze that 
came just then, perhaps it was Overland’s 
wagging tail, or perhaps it was Satan that 
put the next thought into Tommy's head. 

Jumping down from the wall, he said, 
“Boys, I've got a bright idea. If we start 
right now we can be far enough away by the 
time the bell rings that we can’t hear it. 
Think of the fun we can have today! My 
mother isn’t home, so she'll never know, 
and you two live so far away that your 
mothers won't know either.” 

With Overland at his heels, Tommy 
started up the road away from the school. 
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Don and Jimmy jumped down from the 
wall and followed him. The boys ran until 
they were out of breath, and then dropped 
on a grassy spot by the road. At first they 
rolled about and had great fun, but after a 
while they began to feel rather strange in- 
side. Jimmy spoke first. 

“It’s not that I don’t like Miss Baye,” 
he began. “It’s just that I’m tired of always 
having to do just what I'm told.” 

“Me too,” chimed in Tommy. “I like Miss 
Baye O.K. but I hate school. I hate arith- 
metic. I hate spelling. I hate reading. Es- 
pecially I hate the school bell!” 

“I like science,” said Don. 

“Weli, that’s different,” said Tommy. “I 
like science too. Science and recess.” 

“And Bible,” added Jimmy. 

“And Bible,” agreed the other boys. 

Speaking of science made the boys think 
of the trip Miss Baye had promised them 
the very next week. Tommy mentioned it 
first. 

“Do you know it is over eighty miles to 
the caverns where we are going next Mon- 
day?” he asked. 

“Do I!” shouted Don. “And that’s not 
all. My father said that we'll walk three miles 
underground and go down over two hun- 
dred feet.” 

“I think Miss Baye is wonderful to take 
us,” said Jimmy. “It makes me feel kind of 
awful about skipping school today.” 

“Don’t be a softy,” replied Tommy. “That's 
part of her job.” 





Tommy's Bright Idea® @ 














But Tommy knew that wasn’t true. Miss 
Baye didn’t have to take them to the caves, 
nor did she have to teach them crafts after 
school, nor give them a party every month, 
nor take them on hikes Sundays. This was 
the first year Miss Baye had been at Green- 
ville. She had tried hard to help the fifth 
and sixth graders she taught enjoy school. 
All of the children liked her, but Tommy 
and his friends sometimes chose strange 
@: of showing their love. More than 

once they had made teaching very difficult. 
Miss Baye seldom lost patience with them, 
but when she thought they had gone far 
enough she knew how to make them sorry 
for their foolishness. Tommy remembered 
all too well the hours he had spent washing 
the windows of the schoolhouse last fall 
after he had splattered them with mud. 

Almost as if reading his thoughts, Jimmy 
asked, “What do you think Miss Baye will 
do to us if she finds out about today?” 

“She won't find out,” assured Tommy. 
“And if she does, the worst she can do is to 
have Mr. Burns spank us. Anyway, she won't 
find out, so why worry?” 

Mr. Burns taught grades seven and eight 
and was principal of the school. The boys 


had a healthy respect for 
him, for although he did not 
believe that an old-fashioned 
spanking cured everything, 
he knew that many times it 
helped! When he felt a 
spanking was in order he was no respecter 
of persons, or age, or grade. He was just 
as likely to spank an eighth grader as a first 
grader. He was always fair. 

The boys spent the morning playing 
along the creek. As the time wore on they 
tired of playing around. They wished they 
could go back to Tommy's house to get the 
bat and ball, but they couldn’t take a chance 
of going that close to the school. 

It seemed they had been walking for 
many hours, when Don pulled out his 
watch to look at the time. 

“It’s after eleven; almost time for lunch,” 
he announced. 

At the word “lunch” both of the boys 
looked at him. What were they going to 
eat? Don and Jimmy had brought lunches 
from home, but had left them at the edge of 
the playground. Of course, there was plenty 
to eat at Tommy’s house, but they might be 
seen if they went there. To page 19 





The boys slouched by the creek, wishing they had Tommy’s bat and ball. But they knew that if they 
went back to his house to get them, someone might see and report them to the schoolteacher. 
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BRINGING UP MISCHIEVOUS DAN 





WHEN THE EGGS WENT, 


pw was the happiest boy in the neighbor- 
hood. In fact, if there had been a machine 
to measure his joy, there wouldn’t have been 
enough dials to register all his glee. 

Now that he was thirteen years old he 
could have a horse of his own, and now that 
the day had arrived and the horse was deliv- 
ered, his happiness knew no bounds. 

He was grinning from ear to ear when 
his mother and father told him the horse 
was his to keep. Perhaps it made him feel 
happier knowing that he had paid for most 
of it out of his own savings. Dan always felt 
better about buying his own things rather 
than having to ask his parents for gifts. 

“What ‘cha think of this?” he grinned as 
John ambled into the yard. Dan was strok- 
ing his horse and leading her around for the 
neighborhood to see. 

“Pretty nice, I'd say,” replied John. “Sure 
wish my folks would get me a horse, too.” 

Dan stopped and faced his friend. “My 
parents haven’t any money to spend on a 
horse or to keep one, John. I bought her 
with my own money. It’s taken me nearly 
three months to do it, but she’s all mine ex- 
cept for fifteen dollars. And I'll pay that 
back to Dad next month.” 

“How do you think you'll feed it?” asked 
John. 

“The same way I bought her in the first 
place.” Dan rubbed the soft velvet nose and 
smiled. “She won't be hard to keep, and I 
hope to get enough cash ahead this summer 
working at the stables to buy feed.” 

There had been no argument that could 
offset Dan’s determination to have a horse. 
Already the happiness he felt in possessing 
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Dusky Baby, as he called her, made him sure 
that he would work, and work hard, to keep 
her at all costs. The next thing was to learn 
to ride. 

At first Dan was a little afraid to try any 
real horseback riding. He would get on 
Dusky Baby and walk her up and down the 
lane. Gradually he increased the speed, until 
by the end of the second week or so not 
even his own parents recognized their boy as 
he raced down the lane toward the road at a 
dead gallop. 

“I do hope he won't hurt himself,” sighed 
Mother one evening shortly after 
Dan had stirred up the dust in the 
back yard by churning to a halt just 
short of the garage. 

Father Mathews walked to the 
door with his evening paper and 
watched Dan dismount and lead his 
horse away to the new corral. 

“Don’t worry about Dan,” he 
smiled. “There's bound to be a few 
spills, but I think he'll be all right. 
He’s probably forgotten all he 
learned when he had a horse five 
years ago. It may be that a spill or 
two would help him to be a little 
more careful.” 

It was all Mother could do to re- 
strain herself from saying something 
about learning the hard way, but 
with a grin she returned to her 





At the bottom of the hill Dusky Baby lost 
her footing. Down she went. Dan and the 
dozen eggs went flying through the air! 
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By JAN S. DOWARD 


work. “Perhaps it would be a good thing to 
have Dan use his horse for something be- 
sides pleasure,” she thought to herself. “It 
might be that he would be willing right 
now to go to the grocery store for a dozen 
eggs.” 

When Dan came into the house Mother 
looked at him and smiled. “How about 
taking Dusky Baby out again, son?” 

“Why, Mom, I just got her unsaddled and 
turned loose for the evening.” 

“I know, but I thought perhaps you'd 
like to ride to the store and get some eggs.” 








Dan frowned a little, and then his eyes 
brightened. An idea had struck. Why not ride 
bareback, and see what it would be like 
coming down the steep hill this side of the 
store? Naturally he did not mention this 
to his mother as he darted out the door and 
down to the corral. 

Mother barely had time to see her boy 
rush past the kitchen window as he took off. 

“Tll be back in a flash,’ he called over 
his shoulder. 

Mother sighed and turned to Father. 
“That boy! Now he’s headed for the store 
without a saddle.” 

Dad put his paper down and tried to 
comfort her, but there was such a twinkle 
in his eye that she knew there was little 
sympathy. “There, there, Mother. It sounded 
as though he was still on the horse when he 
went by the house. I think he'll come back 
in one piece.” 

Mother turned around and headed back 
to her work with a little remark about Dan 
being just like his father, but deep down in- 
side she knew that it was a good thing that 
Dan had some real interest in horseback 
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riding. It would keep him out of a lot of 
mischief. 

After Dan reached the store and pur- 
chased the eggs, he had a little trouble 
mounting without hitting the sack of eggs 
against the side of the horse. The storekeeper 
came out and offered to hand the sack to 
him after he was mounted. 

“I'm sorry we're all out of egg cartons, 
Dan, but if you ride carefully you'll get 
home with them all right.” 

Dan nodded and thanked the man. He 
knew it wouldn’t be wise to gallop away 
with the storekeeper watching. Anyway, a 
dozen eggs in a paper sack just could not 
take a lot of jolting, so down toward the big 
hill Dusky Baby walked, with Dan holding 
the sack out from the horse’s flanks. The 
closer they came to the brow of the hill, the 
more Dan wanted to have his horse run. 
There was a broad turn at the bottom which 
leveled off into a long, safe flat. 

“Wouldn’t it be fun to get up speed 
here and then slow her down on the straight- 
away,” he mused. And the longer he dwelt 
upon the subject, the more he was deter- 
mined to give it a try, eggs or no eggs. 

Down the hill he raced, his legs tight 
against Dusky Baby’s flanks. The faster he 
went, the more he wanted the other hand 
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free of the sack, but those eggs must be 
kept from hitting anything. 

The turn was coming up now, and Dan 
braced himself. He had never gone so fast 
on a horse, with or without a saddle, and the 
thrill was more than he had anticipated as 
he came to the corner. From his position 
and at this speed, the corner did not look 
so broad as it had from the top. Dusky Baby’s 
hoofs were fairly flying as she galloped 
around the turn. Then it happened. Where 
the cars had worn the gravel smooth, Dusky 
Baby's hoofs could find no footing, and in a 
moment Dan was sailing off into space one 
way, with the eggs just ahead of him, and 
Dusky Baby was sprawled on the ground. 

For a second or two Dan was not sure 
just what had happened. In fact, he was not 
sure just which way he was going. His head 
was spinning and his arms and legs felt 
numb. He groaned, and that brought him 
to his senses. Looking over at his horse, he 
began to cry, “She’s dead, she’s dead, she’s 
dead, and I've killed her.” 

But then Dusky Baby did a very wonder- 
ful thing. She raised her head slightly and 
began eating grass right where she lay. Now 
Dan was sure everything was all right. 

“You're just too lazy to get up and eat like 
a respectable horse,” said Dan as he hobbled 
toward her. The bruises and scratches on his 
own body reminded him that perhaps his 
horse was scratched too, and then with a 
kind tone he encouraged her to stand. She 
was sound, but there were a few bleeding 
patches that would need attention when 
they arrived home. 

The thought of going home awakened 
Dan to the startling reality that his purpose 
in being out was to bring Mother some 
eggs. 
“Oh, the eggs!” he cried. 

About ten feet away was a bottomless 
sack floating in a gooey combination of 
shells, yolks, and egg whites. 

When Dan related the experience to his 
parents, there was still a kind look on 
Father’s face. “That cost me a little better 
than fifty cents, son, but I figure it’s a cheap 
price to pay for a lesson that will last. How 
about it, Dan? Will it?” 

Dan winced as Mother put another drop 
or two of merthiolate on his scratched leg. 
He was doing some thinking, the kind of 
thinking he should have done in the first 
place. And then with a genuine nod he 
made his promise. 
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The Bible in the Rice Field 


By IRMA HEGEL 


[7 WAS the year 1880 in China, and Shi 
Kwei-piao, traveler and teller of tales, 
was walking through a rice field. His chubby 
yellow face was screwed up thoughtfully 
while he wondered what new and frighten- 
ing tale he could relate to his audience at 
the city market place on the morrow. Not 
the witch story, he told himself, and cer- 
tainly not the one about the dragon—too 


The Chinese storyteller was walking in a rice field 
when he saw some crumpled pages lying in the mud. 
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many had heard that tale before. He lifted 
his red trousers and plodded down the row 
between the sheaves of rice. 

Suddenly he halted at the sight of a hand- 
ful of printed pages on the sodden ground. 
He gathered them up, wiped away the mud, 
and hastened to the shade of a mulberry 
bush to read. Perhaps, he decided, he had 
found a brand-new story to tell. 

The printing was in Chinese, and the title 
on the first page read The Gospel According 
to St. Mark. Shi Kwei-piao began reading, 
“The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God.” 

Never had he read of a hero like this 
one, Jesus Christ, who healed the sick, 
opened the eyes of the blind, made the lame 
to walk, and fed the multitude. Forgetful of 
time, he read on, crying out in disappoint- 
ment when he discovered that the last pages 
of the Gospel were missing. Now he would 
never learn what became of this Jesus 
called Christ, the Son of God. 

Shi Kwei-piao could not wait till he 
reached the city. Many times on the road- 
side he stopped to tell and retell his new 
story. And the peasants listened spellbound. 

One day a merchant in a magnificent silk 
coat fastened with gold buttons cried out, 
“Storyteller, I have heard your tale before.” 

“Where?” Shi Kwei-piao demanded 
eagerly. 

“At the mission man’s, he who is called 
Dr. William Macklin.” 

Shi Kwei-piao hastened to the mission 
and found Dr. Macklin, a kindly man who 
told him that the Gospel of St. Mark was in 
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the Bible. And yes, he had several Bibles at 
the mission, and if Shi Kwei-piao so desired 
he could read the whole Gospel. 

Shi Kwei-piao promptly became a stu- 
dent at the mission, hungry to learn more 
of the Book. And as he learned, he realized 
that he had many faults. He made an honest 
effort to overcome them, and when he felt 
that God had given him the victory, he 
asked the missionary to baptize him. 

From that time on Shi Kwei-piao became 
a missionary too, telling the story of Jesus 
wherever he could find a listener. Many 
were his converts. “A fortunate man I was 
the day I found the Gospel of St. Mark in 
the rice field,” he often told those who sat at 
his feet. “It was my Book, I thought, be- 
cause I had found it. But a Bible is never 
our own until we read, re-read, ponder, and 
memorize the beautiful words, and then let 
them shine forth in our lives.” 

This Shi Kwei-piao did. What an inspira- 
tion his life is for us! For we too must 
“find” our Bibles, not in a rice field, of 
course, but in daily reading and in putting 
into our lives the truths that are written 
there. 


Stairway to the Stars 
From page 8 


medicine for him,’ her father said. “And 
you do the best you can until I get back.” 

“You mean that you are going to let her 
stay?” the doctor asked in amazement. 

Captain Barton’s face broke into a lop- 
sided grin. “Born nurses are hard to deal 
with,” he said, “and Clara seems to be a 
born nurse.” 

Days went by while Clara took care of 
Bud Jennings. Every time his fever ran 
high, she was there to bathe his forehead. 
She gave him his medicines right on time. 
Fixing soup, she made him drink it like 
water. At the end of three weeks he sat up 
in bed and looked around him. His eyes, 
which had been too bright, were clear now. 
And then he asked for food. Clara knew he 
was all right at last. 

But Clara wasn’t all right. It seemed as 
though she had just been waiting until she 
could safely leave Bud Jennings before she 
came down herself. Now it was Mrs. Bar- 
ton’s turn to be a nurse. Many more weary 
days went by. But at last Clara was up and 
around again. She looked in the mirror to 
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see whether there were any marks on her 
face. 

Her mother came in behind her. Clara 
turned and faced her shakily. “I was looking 
to see if I had any marks,” she explained. 
Then she smiled. “I wasn’t any too pretty to 
begin with,” she said. “I just couldn't afford 
to have anything happen to my face.” 

Looking at her fondly, her mother said, 
“You have nice hair and nice eyes and a 
good firm chin. I think you will be able €é 
do all right with those.” Then she smile 
and added softly, “Sometimes, even, you are 
beautiful—when you are busy helping 
people.” 

Clara hugged her mother to her. “You're 
partial,” she laughed. 

“Partial enough so that I kept mittens 
on you all the time you were sick, so you 
wouldn’t scratch your face,’ her mother 
reminded. 

“And, oh, how those spots did itch,” 
Clara remembered ruefully, rubbing her 
smooth face with her finger tips. 

They heard horses outside the door, and 
Captain Barton came dashing in. “The 
town is in a state!” he exclaimed, looking 
at his wife. Then he saw Clara and stopped 
suddenly. 

“What is it?” she demanded quickly. 

“Nothing—nothing at all,” Captain Bar- 
ton denied instantly. 

Mrs. Barton shook her head slowly. “You 
might as well tell her,” she said. “She'll find 
out anyhow.” 

Captain Barton looked very dubious, but 
he finished what he had started. “Well, 
Clara,” he said, “ten more people have the 
smallpox.” 

“Ten more?” Clara stammered, looking 
puzzled. 

“Of course, I had forgotten you didn’t 
know. Bud Jennings was the first one to get 
sick. The epidemic spread to town, and the 
folks have been having a bad time. We 
thought it was checked—but this last report 
sounds bad.” 

“TIl go right away,” Clara said. a 

“You'll not do any such thing,” her father 
told her sharply. 

“Why, you’re not quite well yourself, 
darling,” her mother reminded her. 

“I do feel a little weak and dizzy,” Clara 
admitted, “but I think that most of that is 
because you startled me with your news.” 

“You'd better lie down right away,” her 
father admonished her. 





“All right,” Clara agreed weakly. She 
really did feel very odd, very odd indeed— 
as if the room were turning around. 

But in three days she was out and gone 


to town. She had always been shy around | 


other people. With Bud Jennings and with 
David it had been different. She loved David 
so much—and she knew Bud so well. Now 
she didn’t know whether she could make 
herself go into strange houses and offer her 


elp. 
e i But when she saw a timid young mother 


slip out of the door of her cottage, looking 
back as if she hated to leave, Clara’s heart 
was touched past remembering herself. “I’m 
Clara Barton,” she said, bashfully. “Is there 
anything I can do for you?” 

“I have to leave my little girl alone 
while I go for medicine,” the mother told 
her. 

“Tl stay with her,” Clara offered promptly. 

Hope lighted the mother’s eyes for a 
minute. Then it died out. “Oh, I couldn’t 
let you do that,” she protested. 

Clara smiled at her quietly. “I’ve already 
had smallpox,” she explained. “So I am in no 
danger. Besides, I am a good nurse. I took 
care of Bud Jennings.” 

“Bud Jennings?” the mother said, “Are 
you the girl who took care of him?” 

“Yes,” Clara admitted, dropping her head 
in embarrassment. 

“He’s told everyone in town how you 
wouldn’t leave him,” the woman told her. 
“Tl be so glad if you'll stay with my little 
girl for a while. I'll hurry right back.” 

So Clara turned in at the little white 
house. During the following days she went 
to many other houses. And in this, her first 
contact with people in groups, Clara learned 
a lot. Mothers all wanted their children to 
get well. Fathers all worked hard so that 
they could buy medicine. Both fathers and 
mothers were willing to go without sleep 
to help each other and the children. It was 
the same in every house. 

“Just like our family,” Clara decided. 


she would fan a person till her arms ached. 


t 
2 » Soon the little nurse who walked among 
r them was a familiar sight. They knew that 
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And they knew how safe a child or a 
grownup was in her hands—when parents 
or the children had to get a little rest. 
After the siege was over, David welcomed 
her back home. He had run over for the day 
to see how she was getting along. “Well, I 
see,” he laughed down at her, “that you have 


done a lot of nursing since you had me to 
practice on.” 

“Oh, David,” Clara protested quickly, “I 
wasn't practicing on you. I was just doing 
my best to help you get well.” 

“Maybe,” David said teasingly, “but I'll 
wager that you gave my name as reference 
to all those people.” 

Clara grinned back at him. “Maybe,” she 
confessed, bobbing her head and turning 
pink. 

“Well, one thing,” David went on, “your 
career seems to have been chosen for you. 
You'll be a nurse for sure.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Clara said. “I prob- 
ably will never have a chance to nurse any- 
one again in all my life.” 

David chucked her under the chin. “I 
wouldn’t pretend to be able to look into 
the future,” he said. “But this I know—if 
a chance doesn’t come to you, you'll go out 
and find one.” 

He looked so serious and proud that 
Clara had to laugh at him. “Now, you're 
just being silly,” she said. But she felt a 
strange tugging at her heart just the same. 
People trusted her to help them when they 
were sick. It was a good feeling, a warm 
feeling, to know that. 


(To be continued) 





The Batter’s Secret 
From page 5 


the invention that made television possible. 
Without his invention radio stations would 
be silent. Movies would be voiceless and 
long distance telephone circuits would fail. 

Tall Lee de Forest waged a long and bitter 
fight. Heaped upon his own misgivings 
was public derision, and even charges of 
fraud. A prominent judge advised him to 
forget the “absurdity” upon which he was 
working and “get a common, garden variety 
of job.” 

But because De Forest wouldn’t quit, 
climbing step by toilsome step in the face 
of fear and ridicule, he invented the audion, 
subsequently perfected as a vacuum tube. 
When his labors were completed he lacked 
the necessary fifteen-dollar fee to have his 
device patented. But he saw the day when 
the invention was recognized as man’s most 
versatile servant. 

Famed inventor-engineer Dr. Charles F. 
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Kettering, who among many other achieve- 
ments invented the automobile self-starter 
and perfected the two-cycle Diesel engine 
for streamlined trains, knows intimately the 
fear of failure. He has felt it strike at his 
own endeavors, and has watched it come 
upon members of his research staff. And 
he knows that this fear causes many people 
to hesitate to undertake difficult tasks 
that they could accomplish if they tried. 

Out of wisdom gained during his long 
experience he asks, “What if one does fail 
at the first effort? A failure or so doesn’t 
mean that the goal is beyond reach. The 
important thing is not to become fearful 
that ultimate success is impossible. Learn 
how to fail intelligently. If you fail, analyze 
the problem and find out why.” 

Dr. Kettering once gave this advice, “Try 
again. Try, try, and try. The only time you 
don’t want to fail is the last time you try. 


My Favorite Foods 
From page 9 


them. More people eat rice than eat any 
other grain. Wheat grows better in the 
cooler regions of the world, and rice better 
in the hotter parts. 

Most of our flour is made of the starch, or 
white part, of the wheat. When a cargo of 
white flour is shipped over the ocean, wise 
merchants sometimes put in with their cargo 
a few sacks of whole-wheat flour. The rats, 
always on board every ship, must eat, and 
they will eat this whole-wheat flour. But if 
there is nothing for them but the white 
flour, they cut the white flour sacks to 
pieces hunting for food. Rats don’t like 
white flour. They would starve to death on 
it. 
An old lady of my boyhood days thought 
the proper way of life was to live on bran 
biscuits. She felt God required this, and she 
made her biscuits of bran mixed with 
water and baked. No salt. I really wanted to 
eat the way God wanted me to, so I quietly 
and bashfully persuaded Mother one day 
to get me one of the old lady’s biscuits. 
One bite scared me! I knew I could never, 
never go to heaven if that must be the way 
I had to eat to get there! But the old lady’s 
way of eating was not God’s way. God says, 
“Eat ye that which is good, and let your 
soul delight itself in fatness” (Isa. 55:2). 
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Friend of the Sparrows 
From page 3 

free. Away and away he went, until he was 
out of sight. 

Then the children felt very sad. So did 
Mamma. 

“The other birds will kill him,’ said 
Byron. 

“He won't have any nice cage to sleep in 
tonight,” said Jinny. 


“Maybe we should pray and ask Jesus 4 


to look after him,” said Byron. 

“I think we should,” said Mamma. “The 
Bible says He watches over every sparrow.” 

Right then and there they all knelt in the 
sandpile, and all three prayed that the 
Friend of sparrows would bring back their 
parakeet. 

But nothing happened. There wasn’t 
even a flash of a blue wing to tell where 
Beauty had gone. 

Mamma went indoors to get on with 
her work, but Byron and Jinny started to 
search for their precious pet. They went 
this way and that, here and there, all over 
the place. They called and whistled till they 
were almost worn out, and still there was 
no answer. Beauty was nowhere to be found. 

After two hours or so Byron was about 
ready to give up, but Jinny said, “Let's 
pray again, and see what happens.” 

“All right,” said Byron. “Let's.” 

So they went back to the sandpile, knelt 
down again, and prayed and prayed that 
Jesus would help them find their bird. 

Then they started to search some more, 
round and round, up the hill and down the 
hill, into the bushes and out again. Still 
there was no sign of Beauty. 

Another hour passed, and Byron was 
getting very tired and discouraged. 

“I’m afraid he’s gone for good,” he said. 
“Let’s go indoors.” 

“Not yet,” said Jinny. “Let’s pray some 
more. 

“Very well,” said Bryon, “but it doesn’t 
seem to help much.” 

“It might this time,” said Jinny. 

So they knelt in the sandpile again. 

“Dear Friend of the sparrows,” said Jinny 
very, very earnestly, “please make Beauty 
come home before nighttime, so he won't 
have to stay out in the dark.” 

“Amen,” said Byron. 

Then they got up off their knees and 
looked around again. 
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Suddenly Jinny let out a screech of de- 
light. 

“Look! Byron! See! There he is! Walking 
in the grass!” 

“You're right!” cried Byron. “It is 
Beauty.” 

They ran toward the bird. Beauty flapped 
his wings, rose into the air, and lighted on 
Jinny’s shoulder. 

“Mamma, Mamma!” they cried, running 


Ou: “Look! Beauty is home again!” 


Mamma was as pleased as they were. 
Together they knelt on the kitchen floor 
and thanked the dear Lord for His loving 
care for parakeets as well as sparrows, and 
for the wonderful way He answers little 
children’s prayers. 





Tommy’s Bright Idea 
From page 11 


The sun had gone behind the clouds and 
the air was cooler than it had been earlier 
in the morning. Jimmy shivered a little but 
didn’t mention it. The time until three 
o'clock, when school would be out, dragged. 
Most of the time the boys just sat and dug 
their heels into the soft ground. All of them 
were thinking that this adventure wasn’t 
so much fun after all, but of course they 
wouldn’t admit it. 

That morning Miss Baye had missed the 
three friends. She didn’t think too much 
about them until a first grader knocked at 
the door about ten o'clock. The first grader 
was holding two lunch pails she had found 
at the edge of the playground. She won- 
dered whether they belonged to anyone in 
the fifth or sixth grade. Miss Baye recognized 
them at once as belonging to Jimmy and 
Don. When she looked inside and saw that 
the lunch pails were full, she knew immedi- 
ately what had happened. 

Miss Baye’s room had fun that day. They 
had a spelling bee during spelling class. At 


eo: it was Tommy’s turn to be at bat, but 


since he wasn’t there Dave took his place. 
The game went so well that Miss Baye gave 
them ten minutes extra recess. In the after- 
noon Mr. Lowell came to explain to the 
children the way the formations had been 
made in the caves they were to visit. 

The next morning the boys were uneasy. 
Miss Baye greeted them as pleasantly as 
usual, but somehow they felt sure she knew. 


It was toward the end of arithmetic class 
that Mr. Burns came to the door to talk to 
Miss Baye. Their voices were so low that 
the boys couldn’t hear what was said, but 
they knew they were talking about them. 

When Mr. Burns left, Miss Baye said, 
“Tommy, Jimmy, and Don, Mr. Burns 
wants to speak to you after school today.” 
The boys knew their secret was out! 

After school Mr. Burns came right to the 
point. He asked the boys whether they had 
anything they wanted to tell him. The boys 
sat silent, each unwilling to admit what he 
had done. When no one spoke Mr. Burns 
told the boys he knew why they had been 
absent from school and explained to them 
the seriousness of their prank. 

Tommy interrupted once to say that 
they didn’t hear the bell or see the time, but 
his excuse sounded silly even to him. 

Mr. Burns explained that he and Miss 
Baye had carefully considered the boys’ 
behavior. 

“You are required by law to spend a cer- 
tain amount of time in school,” he said. 
“You can be excused only if you are sick. 
Since you were not sick yesterday it is only 
fair that you make up the time. Don’t you 
agree?” 

The boys agreed. 

“Maybe this isn’t going to be so bad 
after all,” Jimmy thought. 

“I don’t think it would be fair to ask Miss 
Baye to come here on Sunday while you 
make up the time, or to stay after school. 
Do you?” he asked. 

“No,” said the boys. 

“Therefore,” continued Mr. Burns, “I will 
arrange for you to stay in my room and work 
next Monday while your class goes to the 
caves.” 

Tommy looked at Don, and Don looked 
at Jimmy. 

It was Jimmy who finally said, “Please, 
Mr. Burns, whip us instead.” 

Mr. Burns shook his head. 

“I'm sorry,” he said, “but that wouldn’t be 
making up the time.” With that he walked 
out of the room, leaving three very sorry 
boys behind him. 

Monday morning the boys watched the 
others climb into the cars and drive away. 
Miss Baye looked as if she was as unhappy 
about leaving the boys behind as they were 
about staying. Up until the very last minute 
Don and Jimmy thought she might decide 

To page 22 
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AY STUDY OF THE 
SCHOOL LESSON 


XIl—The Treasure of Kindness 


(MARCH 16) 


Memory VERSE: “As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise” (Luke 
6:31). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 

Read the story of how Jonathan showed kind- 
ness to David at a time when he needed it, in 1 
Samuel 19:1-7. Read also Luke 6:35, 36. Learn 
the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 


The Kindness of God 


Open your Bible to Joel 2. 

Kindness is important! It is not just one of 
those little extras to make life smooth. Doctors 
are finding more and more that sickness is often 
the result of unkindness. In very many cases ill- 
ness is caused either because people are harsh 
and unkind themselves, or because they have 
been treated unkindly. More often people suffer 
because they do not let themselves feel the kind- 
ness of God. 

The very name of God is love. When God pro- 
claimed His name to Moses on the mountain 
at the giving of the law, He said, “The Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth” (Exodus 34: 
6). How could kindness be better described? 

Especially is God’s kindness felt by those who 
have returned to Him after wandering away. 
When Joel was pleading with Israel to return 
to God he told them the reception they would 
get. Read what he said in Joel 2:12, 13. 

Yes, our God is a kind God, not like the gods 
of the heathen whom the people fear and to 
whom they continually give peace offerings to 
appease their wrath. 

For further reading: Steps to Christ (Pocket 
ed.), pp. 10, 11 

THINK of the evidences of God’s love that are 
around you right now. 

TuHaNnkK God for His love, without which your 
life would be unhappy. 


MONDAY 


The Kindness of Jesus 

Open your Bible to Matthew 22. 

Jesus came to earth to be an object lesson to 
us of the Father’s love. In an intimate talk with 
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His disciples one day, He told them to love one 
another and be united, as He and the Father were 
united. 

The heart of Jesus went out in love and sym- 
pathy and compassion to all—even to those who 
were planning His destruction. He even healed 
one of the soldiers who arrested Him in Geth- 
semane (Luke 22:50, 51). 

He loved the children and rebuked the dis- 
ciples when they hinted that He was too busy to 
bother with them. 

He loved the eager, hungry crowds of people 
who followed and listened to every word from 
His lips. 

He loved the unlovely, the lame, the blind, the 
sick, the unhappy. 

He taught kindness and love, for He knew that 
in loving and helping others, we help ourselves. 
Read the new commandment He gave to His 
disciples in Matthew 22:37-39. If only the Phari- 
sees and the priests had heeded that command- 
ment, if only all the fathers and the mothers, 
if only all the children, the businessmen, the 
employers, the servants, had heeded His words, 
how happy a place the world would be! Jesus 
gave us the golden rule for happiness. Repeat 
or read this golden rule as given in the memory 
verse (Luke 6:31). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 74, 
par. 1; p. St, par. i. 

THINK of some of the ways in which Christ 
showed the kindness that possessed His heart. 

Pray that you may have the kindness of Christ 
The Kindness of David 


in your heart. 
Open your Bible to 2 Samuel 9. 


The ninth chapter of Second Samuel tells us 
a beautiful story of David’s kindness. 

David was now firmly established on the 
throne, Jonathan, his very dear friend, the son 
of Saul, was now dead, but David must often 
have thought of his many kindnesses to him 
when pursued by Saul. He must have wished he 
could do something to show his appreciation. 
One day he thought of something! Find the in- 
quiry David made in 2 Samuel 9:1. 

There was one servant in the royal household 


TUESDAY 








who had information about Jonathan’s family. 
His name was Ziba. He was taken to the king, and 
he revealed the whereabouts of the only surviv- 
ing son of the king’s late friend. Find his name 
in verse 6. Then find something about him at 
the end of verse 3. 


The lame prince was sent for, and he appeared 
before David, no doubt with some misgivings as 
to why the summons had been given. Read 
David’s kind words to Mephibosheth in verse 7. 


The king then gave orders to Ziba to have 
Mephibosheth taken care of. He said he was to 
have every consideration and care and to be pro- 
vided for from the stores of the royal household. 


What a wonderful deed of kindness this was! 
David might well have regarded him as an en- 
emy, for Mephibosheth’s grandfather Saul had 
been his own enemy and pursuer for many years, 
and it was the custom then not only to punish 
one’s enemy but to kill or in some way punish 
his whole family. David showed that the love 
of God was in his heart in the way he cared for 
the grandson of his old enemy. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 713, par. 1. 


THINK how easily David in his position could 
have ordered the death of Mephibosheth. 

Pray that you may cherish kind thoughts of 
those you might consider your enemies. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Kindness of Paul 

Open your Bible to the Epistle to Philemon. 

Reading between the lines of Paul’s letter to 
Philemon, we see another beautiful story of kind- 
ness. Phileman lived in Colosse. Through Paul 
he heard the gospel and accepted it. He was a 
wealthy man, and owned many slaves. One of 
these, Onesimus, defrauded him and ran away. 


Some time later Paul, a prisoner in Rome, was 
visited by the runaway slave. Maybe he too had 
heard the gospel in Colosse, and it came back to 
him with conviction. Anyway he visited Paul 
and gave his heart to God. Paul grew to love his 
convert, and wished that he could be his helper. 
He saw that he had great possibilities. But hon- 
esty demanded that the runaway return to his 
master, confess his sins and try to make up what 
he had taken. Paul showed him his duty, and 
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wrote this beautiful letter. After tender greet- 
ings, he goes immediately into the subject of the 
converted slave. Read his appeal to Philemon 
in verses 10-17. 

He even offered to pay back out of his own 
slender means the money Onesimus had taken 


from Philemon. Read his offer in verse 18. 

Paul reminded Philemon that he owed much 
to him for bringing the gospel to him, and he 
asked him to receive Onesimus not as a slave only 
but as a brother in Christ. 

This story not only gives us a picture of Paul’s 
kindness and tact, but is an object lesson of 
God’s love for runaway sinners. We have de- 
frauded God of what is His right—obedience 
and love—but Christ has paid our debt and 
made us free. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 456, 457. 

Tuink of the great debt we owe to God. 

GIVE THANKS for Christ’s goodness and kind- 
ness in interceding for us as Paul did for Ones- 
imus. 


THURSDAY 


The Kindness You Show 


Open your Bible to Ephesians 4. 

This treasure of kindness is something every 
Christian must possess. Peter tells us that we 
develop it as we grow in grace. He tells us to 
“add to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowl- 
edge; and to knowledge temperance; and to 
temperance patience; and to patience godliness; 
and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness charity” (2 Peter 1:5-7). 

Paul tells us to put off all things that belong 
to the unconverted and to put on “mercies, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffer- 
ing” (Colossians 3:12, 13). 

Yes, kindness is a treasure we have to culti- 
vate. 

See what kindness includes in Ephesians 4:32. 

It is Satan’s purpose to hurt people. He uses 
men to speak harsh words, to act in an unkindly 
manner. God’s purpose is to have His children 
feel His love, and He can use us to spread that 
love through word and deed. We can make it a 
law, as the virtuous woman did, always to speak 
kindly. It is said of her that “in her tongue is 
the law of kindness” (Proverbs 31:26). 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 33. 

Tuink! Are you making it a rule to be kind 
and speak in a kindly manner always? 

Pray that this treasure of kindness may be 
in your possession. 


FRIDAY 


The following ten questions will help you to 
check yourself on this week’s lesson study. Look 
up the references where you need to. Review the 
memory verse. 

1. In what words did God, as He passed 
before Moses, describe His name and character? 
(Exodus 34:6.) 

2. Complete these words that Joel uses to de- 
scribe the character of God. “He is @............ and 


BE ei 5 ic pM AOE. 00000:1: , and of great k............. vad 
(Joel 2:13.) 

3. How did Jesus show His kindness and mercy 
to an enemy? (Luke 22:50, 51.) 

4. How did Jesus show His kindness toward 
the children brought to Him for a _ blessing? 
(Matthew 19:14.) 

5. Whom did David seek in order to show 
kindness for his deceased friend’s sake? (2 Sam- 
uel 9:1.) 

6. How did David show him kindness? (2 
Samuel 9:7-10.) 

7. What was the name of the slave who ran 
away from Philemon of Colosse? (Philemon 10.) 

8. What kind offer did Paul make? (Philemon 
18.) 

9. What law did the wise woman have? (Prov- 
erbs 31:26.) 

10. Finish this counsel of Paul’s to all Chris- 
tians. “Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
ahieeibited one another, even as oe abel . 

es apubeaoe ’ (Ephesians 
4:32. ‘¥ 





Tommy’s Bright Idea 
From page 19 


to take them along, but Tommy knew she 
wouldn't. He had learned while washing 
windows that Miss Baye might feel sorry 
for you, but if she decided you had a debt to 
pay, you paid it—every bit of it. 

When the nine o'clock bell rang the boys 
went into Mr. Burns’s room. On their desks 
they found assignment sheets that Miss 
Baye had prepared for them. At the very top 
of the sheets were two memory verses for 
the boys to review. They had learned them 
several months before, but the texts hadn’t 
meant much to them at that time. Now they 
realized how true they were. 

The verses read: 

“Be sure your sin will find you out,” 
and “Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man [or boy] 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
Tommy’s idea hadn’t turned out so bright 

after all! 
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Juniors Look Ahead! 


Swimming .. . Stories... Hikes... 
Track and Trail... Nature Study... 


Fun Galore! 


Write or phone your conference MV secretary or publishing 


department secretary for further information and supplies. 


Review and Herald Publishing Assn., Washington 12, D.C. 
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\ THE PAINTERS Ng 
* WHO BUILT | 
THE FIRST STEAMBOAT 


a 
RopERt 
FULTON 


ORN IN PENNSYLVANIA , ROBERT 
FULTON WAS APPRENTICED TOA 
JEWELERS BUT TOOK UP PORTRAIT 
PAINTING AS A PROFESSION. ~-.-. 
HE WENT TO ENGLAND TO SrudY 
PAINTING THERE HEMET JAMES 
WATT, THE INVENTORS 
OP THE STEAM BAGWE, 
HIM Touscone fy Aree ‘ NN PARIS HE BuULT A Su8- 
ANINVENTOR: - 7 eb ) MARINE, THE" NAUTILUS” 
4 ; = ANO OFFERED IT TO 
NAPOLEON, WHO REFUSED IT. . 
HE THEN BUILT THE FIRST 
STEAMBOAT, THE” CLERMONT:. 
PEOPLE SCOFFEO AT IT AND 
CALLEO IT “FULTON'S FOLLY*- 
BuT IT WAS A SUCCESS AND 
MADE TRIPS FROM New YORK 
TO ALBANY: -- FULTON Also 
INVENTED DEVICES FoR, 
MAKING ROPE, FOR CUTTING 
ANO POLISHING MARBLE AND 
FOR IMPROVING CANALS 
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BORN 1765 IN LITTLE BRITAIN, PA—DIED 1815 IN NEW YORK CITY 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samucl Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York, 
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